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The French Clergy’s Gift to America 


How THE HIERACHY OF FRANCE GAVE THE KING $6,- 
000,000 to A1p IN THE War AGAINST ENGLAND IN 
BEHALF OF THE REVOLTED AMERICAN COLONIES 
IN 1780. 


From an Address made by Professor Thomas Dwight in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, January, 1907. 


N May 25, 1905, Rt. Rev. John S. Michaud, D.D,, 


Bishop of Burlington, Vermont, called our attention 
to the subject, calling it “a vital event in our history and 
when every assistance, no matter how small or great, 
should not be forgotten by.us. Look it up and see if 
the goods were delivered or not. In either case the good 
intention was there on the part of the French clergy.” A 
priest in Paris had, twelve or fifteen years before, called 
the Bishop’s attention to the matter, saying: “The 
French clergy, in spite of their royalistic ideas, was the 
supporter of the War of Independence without even 4 
word of censure for the democratic principles expresseG 
in said Declaration. The French clergy, therefore, has 
done its share for your independence.” 

Investigation was made. The record is herewith pre- 
sented showing the deliberations and action of the clergy 
of France met in General Assembly: “The Minutes 2 
the General Assembly of the French Clergy, held at 
Paris, in the Convent of the Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine (Grands Augustins), in the year 1780,” pub- 
lished some two years later in a very portly volume 
that is now a great rarity, is a rather out-of-the-way 
place in which to find material relating to Catholics and 
of the American Revolution. A copy of the work is 
not in the Library of Congress, the Harvard College 
Library, the Boston Public Library, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the University of Pennsylvania or other 
American institutions where sought. Examination made 
in the National Library at Paris secured the transcript 
used in the preparation of the following account: 

Without the aid given by France the cause of Eng- 
land’s revolted colonies was a hopeless one, for that time 
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at least; and without the timely aid given by the Church 
to the French monarchy, that government might not 
have been: able to continue the war to a successful issue. 
This episode, not known or ignored by historians, is well 
worth recording. It is related here in the very language 
of the official record. 

By royal decree dated October 30, 1779, the regular 
quinquennial Assembly of the French Clergy was called 
to meet on Monday, May 29, of the following year. The 
first meeting was held on the date assigned, at which 
a committee on credentials was appointed. The As- 
sembly consisted of two delegates from each of the six- 
teen ecclesiastical provinces, one for the Hierarchy and 
one for the lower clergy. At the second session, on the 
31, this committee reported the following delegates as 
duly qualified. All should be numbered among those 
who aided in gaining American Independence: 


Province of Rouen—Cardinal Dominique de la Roche- 
foucauld, Primate of Normandy, etc., and Very Rev. Canon 
Pierre Charles Honore Bridelle, his Vicar-General. 

Toulouse—Archbishop. Etienne Charles de Lomenie de 
Brienne, and his Vicar-General, V. Rev. Siegnelai Colbert 
de Castehil. 

Reims.—Most Rev. Alexandre Angelique de Tallyrand-Peri- 
gord, Archbishop-Duke, hereditary Legate of the Holy See 
and Primate of Belgic Gaul, and his Vicar-General, V. Rev. 
Canon Francois Louis Casimir de Lageard. 

Aix—Its Archbishop, Most Rev. Jean-de-Dieu Raimond 
de Boisgelin, and his Vicar-General, V. Rev. Melchoir de 
Forbin; and in addition, as general agent of the clergy, V. 
Rev. Thomas Pierre Antoine de Boisgelin, of the Diocese of 
St. Brieux, and honorary V. G. of Aix. 

Arles—Most Rev. Jean Marie Dulau, Primate and Prince, 
and R. Rev. Henri Charles Dulau d’Allemans, of the Dio- 
cese of Periguaux, Hon. V. G. of Rouen. 

Auch.—Archbishop Claude Marc Antoine d’Apchon, Lord 
of Auch and Primate of Novempopulania and Navarre, and 
V. Rev. Canon Marc Antoine Frederic de Gautier de Mont- 
guers, V. G. of Couserans. 

Sens.—Rt. Rev. Jean Antoine Tinseau, Bishop of Nevers, 
and V. Rev. Canon Adrien de Robien, V. G. of Auxerre. 

Lyons.—Rt. Rev. Gabriel Francois Moreau, Bishop of 
Macon, and V. Rev. Louis Marie Pierre le Denays de 
Queynadeuc, V. G. of Chalon. 

Narbonne.—Rt. Rev. Charles Francois Simon Vermandois 
de Saint-Simon-Rouvroy-Sandricourt, Bishop and Count of 
Agde, and V. Rev. Gabriel Cortois de Pressigny, V.G. of 
Langres. 

Albi—Rt. Rev. Jean Marc de Royere, Lord and Baron of 
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Ferrieres, Bishop of Castres, and V. Rev. Louis Marie Regis 
de Berard de Montalet-Alais, V.G. of Cambrai. 

Tours.—Rt. Rev. Urbain Rene de Herce, Bishop and Count 
of Dol, and V. Rev. Francois de Herce, his V.G.; agent, 
V. Rev. Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord, V. G. o 
Reims. 

Bordeaux—Rt. Rev. Jean Louis D’Usson de Bonnac, 
Bishop of Agen, and V. Rev. Armand Joseph de Rangouse 
de Beauregard, his V.G. 

Embrun.—Rt. Rev. Antoine Rene de Bardonenche, of the 
Diocese of Grenoble. 

Vienne.—Rt. Rev. Fiacre Francois de Graves, Bishop an?’ 
Count of Valence, and V. Rev. Canon Aime Francois de 
Corbeau de Saint-Albin, V. G. of Vienne. 

Bourges.—Rt. Rev. Francois de Bonac, Bishop of Clermont 
and Count of Brioudes, and V. Rev. Joseph de Galard-Salde- 
bru, V.G. of Lectoure. 

Paris.—Rt. Rev. Alexandre Amedee de Lauzieres Themines, 
Bishop of Blois, and V. Rev. Canon Francois Charles Chev- 
reuil, Chancellor of the University and V.G. of Paris. 


Cardinal de Rochefoucauld was elected President, and 
as Vice-Presidents the Archbishops of Toulouse and 
Reims and the Bishops of Nevers, Macon and Agde. 
Two former agents, the Abbés de Jarente and de la 
Rouchefaucauld, were chosen as Promoter and Secre- 
tary respectively. The various committees were not ap- 
pointed until June 6. 

It was at the sixth session, two days later (Thurs- 
day, June 8, 1780), that the subject with which we are 
here concerned was broached. On that occasion a let- 
ter from the King was read announcing that he had sent 
to the Assembly three commissioners to communicate a 
special request in connection with the enormous cost 
which the war with England in behalf of the. revolted 
American colonies had entailed. After the reading of 
this letter the senior royal commissioner, M. Feydeau 
de Marville, addressed the Assembly as follows: 


You are aware of the constant care which the King has 
taken since his accession to the throne to make his subjects 
happier and to perfect the administration of his kingdom, 
and you have approved of the measures his wisdom has 
adopted to carry out plans so important. 

We would have reaped in the most efficacious manner the 
fruits of his paternal solicitude, had not the increase of 
revenues which his Majesty has secured by his plans of order 
and economy been devoted to guaranteeing the interest made 
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necessary by the conduct of the war; but we should none the 
less be filled with gratitude for the arrangements that have 
until now preserved the peoples from additional taxes. 

At the same time an expensive war is being carried on in 
all parts of the world, and the most formidable navy that 
France has ever had has come into being through solicitude 
equally glorious to the King, consoling to his subjects, and 
alarming to his enemies. But the need of fresh resources 
and the obligation of husbanding the various branches of 
credit has impressed upon you in advance, gentlemen, the 
service your zeal can render to his Majesty. 

You have been in the habit of giving testimony to this 
effect; and it is a striking mark of confidence, enhanced 
by that with which his Majesty has been inspired by the 
knowledge of the fidelity and zeal of your illustrious head, 
that the King invites you to share in the success of his arms, 
so as to hasten the return of peace, which will ever be the 
first object of his desires. 

His Majesty, having weighed what he had reason to ex- 
pect from your devotedness to his interests and glory, and 
what in the present circumstances the needs of the State de- 
mands, feels convinced that nothing would better comply 
with his wishes than the request he has commanded us to 
make of you of a voluntary free gift of thirty million livres 
($6,000,000) ;. but at the same time his Majesty has authorized 
us to announce to you that it is his intention to come to 
your aid, by paying into your receiver’s treasury a million 
a year for fourteen years, beginning with 1781. This pledge 
will be couched in the most solemn forms, and the King is 
disposed to adopt those which you may see fit to prefer. 

Such a sum, thus returned every year to your treasury, will, 
as it were in advance, considerably reduce the amount of the 
gratuity he has asked of you, without in his estimation 
diminishing the value of your efforts; and it is with pleasure, 
no doubt, that you will, on an occasion of such moment 
to the State, turn to account the credit which the wisdom of 
your administration and his Majesty’s constant protection 
have so justly merited for you. 

The promptness and ease with which your loan will be ef- 
fected, by sustaining and animating the general credit, will 
give his Majesty’s enemies a fresh proof of the abundance 

of his means and the extent of his resources, especially, if 
by your eagerness to defer to his Majesty’s request, you up- 
hold in the mind of the nation that confidence in his justice 
and wisdom which, while war is raging, constitutes his 
strength and consolation. 


To this appeal the Cardinal President made answer: 


At all times the clergy have regarded and will ever re- 
gard as one of their most sacred duties that of proving their 
zeal for the service of the King and the interests of the 
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Fatherland. A mere glance cast at the accumulated debts 
and the enormous obligations they have contracted justifies 
their great efforts for the needs of the State; they will glory 
in not letting these sentiments be changed by any circum- 
stance; but, however well disposed they may be to give 
the most striking proofs of this at the present time, they 
. see with regret, gentlemen, that they cannot disguise from 
you the surprise and astonishment aroused in them by the 
request you have just made. Their annals present no 
similar example, even in the most critical times. Animated, 
however, with the desire to give to the King a mark of our 
respect and devotedness, and disposed to make the greatest 
sacrifices to please him and to comply with his beneficent 
views, we will examine as to what are the burdens which 
the clergy can undertake, what relation they bear to our 
duties and abilities, and we will lose no time in informing 
you of the result of our deliberation. 

The royal commissioners having then withdrawn, the 
Abbé de Jarente thus addressed the Assembly: 

My ministry would seem easy to you if there was now 
question of inviting you to be lavish of your own property; 
but you are the careful guardians of that of the Church. Ex- 
cessive and multiplied gifts, a debt already enormous, 
revenues impaired by lack of circulation, and the needs of 
the pastors, whose claims will be submitted to you, seem 
to impose a just moderation on your liberalities. Now 
when the people hear war spoken of only to bless the wis- 
dom that has relieved the taxes with a beneficent economy, 
the clergy alone feel demands that would astonish even 
those most clever in exaggerating their resources. My 
zeal for the Fatherland forbids me language that your posi- 
tion would perhaps make necessary. 

But, full of confidence in your noble efforts to find means 
which I am very far from seeing, I like to nurse a genera: 
illusion on seeing France battling for the common cause, 
and, by a glorious distinction the clergy alone called to the 
honor of contributing to the freedom of commerce and 
security on the high seas. I ask, my lords and gentlemen, 
that you deliberate by provinces on the request that the 
royal commissioners have just made in his Majesty’s name. 


The President then asked the members of the As- 
sembly to consider the source of the request while discus- 
sing the subject. Consequently, as well on the matter as 
on the form profound and ripe reflections were made, 
as well as very judicious observations on an object so 
important and one which by its very nature merited 
closest attention. After these examinations and discus- 
sions the provinces were called; and it was unanimously 
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agreed to tell the King’s commissioners that the Assem- 
bly, filled with the constant zeal that ever animated 
the clergy for the King’s service, were disposed, on an 
occasion on which they felt that the greatest efforts might 
be necessary, to give his Majesty the most striking proofs 
of this; but the enormous amount of the sum he had ’ 
asked of them, and the nature of the pledges he designed 
to propose to them, requiring of them an examination in 
keeping with the confidence of the provinces, and justify- 
ing to their own minds the excess of their zeal by the 
knowledge of their means, they hoped that the King 
would understand why at that time they reached no 
definite conclusion; but yet, so as not to injure his 
Majesty’s service, they authorized their receiver-general 
to accept the amounts that would be offered to him. 
Word was then sent to the royal commissioners of what 
mad been done, and the session closed. 

The subject was brought up again only at the ninth 
wession, on Monday, June 12, when the Archbishop of 
Voulouse made a luminous report from the committee 
to which it had been referred and which unanimously 
cecommended the grant. After some discussion of the 
report, the roll was called by provinces, and all voted 
in the affirmative. The recorder of the minutes then 
states: 


In consequence the Assembly, persuaded as much by the 
vastness of the sum asked of it as by the disposition whica 
the Government has deigned to make her known to it, that 
it is his Majesty’s intention not to call upon the clergy for 
any extraordinary aid during the course of the present war; 
reassured as to such requests by the principles even of the 
administration, pursued by his Majesty, principles which 
would not permit him, for the sake of a slight advantage, 
to risk the reputation of his resources, and to sacrifice a 
valuable credit that can be upheld only as long as it is well 
handled; considering that the present circumstances may 
make useful an extraordinary effort that impresses his 
Majesty’s enemies by making known to them the immense 
¢esources which he can find in the love of his subjects and 
the confidence of the various orders of his State; touched 
especially by the wisdom and goodness of his Majesty, who 
has hitherto succeeded in meeting the cost of an expensive 
war without imposing new taxes; and full of the hope so 
consoling to the shepherds of the peoples, that if their gifts 
eannot wholly obviate these imposts, they can at least 
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lighten their burden or defer the time when they must be 
made; so confiding in his Majesty’s justice that he-will not, 
without applying a remedy, learn of the many impairments 
and encroachments of every sort experienced and further 
threatened by the property of the clergy, which cannot be 
lessened or encumbered without diminishing the source of 
their gifts and weakening the security of their pledges; 
the Assembly, actuated by these considerations, having, 
after a reasonable delay, justified to itself and to the prov- 
inces whose interests have been confided to it a deliberation 
which cannot serve as an example, as it has not itself fur- 
nished one, has thought it could shut its eyes as well to 
the condition of the affairs of the clergy exhausted by their 
gifts as to the excess of the request that has been made of 
it; and happily, on so interesting an occasion, to give to 
the King a striking proof of its devotedness and fidelity, 
it has unanimously agreed to grant to him a sum of thirty 
million livres ($6,000,000) as a gratuity, subject to the clauses 
and conditions of the contract which will be concluded be- 
tween his Majesty and the clergy and also to accept the of- 
fer that has been made to it through the royal commis- 
sioners of one million a year for fourteen years, and in 
regard to the forms that may be followed in the turning 
over of this million, the terms of which his Majesty has 
deigned to leave to the choice of the “Assembly, it has re- 
ferred the details to the commissioners of the old bonds, as 
well as those of the use to be made of this million and of 
the means by which the Assembly may mect the payment of 
the gratuity. 


It was at the same time decided to lay before the King 
a list of the grievances on which the Assembly was to 
present memorials to his Majesty. The presiding Car- 
dinal said: “That it was to the point to inform the King 
of the deliberation which the Assembly had just reached, 
and that, if agreeable to it, he would have the honor of 
writing his Majesty, and would entrust the Abbé de Peri- 
gord with his letter; which was agreed to.” 

The grant was really larger than at first sight appears; 
for the Church had to raise the money by the sale of the 
bonds on the security of its realty. These bonds for the 
first year bore five per cent interest, and four per cent 
afterwards; while the million a year paid back out of 
the income of the roval farms from October 1, 1781, 
was only three and a third per cent. And even this was 
cut off by the Revolution of 1789. 


Education in the Middle Ages 
Reprinted from “Truth.” 


frequently hear that in the Middle Ages the 


clergy systematically kept the laity in ignorance; 
that even the nobility were so uncultivated, that in the 
public records of those times it is quite common to meet 
the clause: “And the said lord declares that he knows 
not how to sign (his name), because of his condition of 
gentleman.” Charlemagne himself, it is said, could not 
write. But are these allegations true? In the early pe- 
riod of the Middle Ages, ignorance was undoubtedly the 
lot of the warriors who became the progenitors of most 
of the European nobles; but when these barbarians had 
become Christians and members of civilized society, is it 
true that they generally remained in that ignorance? 

The learned Benedictine, Cardinal Pitra, has proved 
that in nearly all monasteries there were two kinds 
of schools: the internal, for the youth who wishes to be- 
come religious; and the external, for the children whe 
showed no such vocation. And do we not know how 
Abelard’s retreat, the Paraclete, was filled with hundreds 
of young laymen, zealous for knowledge? Vincent of 
Beauvais (1250) writes that “the sons of the nobility 
need to acquire extensive learning”; and Giles of Rome 
(1290) says that “the children of kings and of. great 
lords must have masters to teach them all science, and 
especially a knowledge of Latin.” The nobles are said io 
have despised learning, but we know thit they were very 
zealous in founding schools. Thus at Paris alone six 
colleges were established by noble laymen; that of Laon, 
in 1313, by Guy of Laon and Raoul de Presles; that of 
Presles, in 1313, by this Raoul; that of Boncourt, in 
1357, by Peter de Flechinel; that of the Ave Maria, in 
1336, by John of Hubaut; that of Le Marche, in 1362, by 
William de la Marche; that of the Grassins, in 1369, by 
Peter d’Ablon. The researches of Du Boulai, of Crevier 
and in our day, of Beaurepairs, show how untrue is the 
assertion that the medieval laity were plunged in wofui 
ignorance. In the thirteenth century, at least, all the 
peasants of Normandy could read and write, carried writ- 
ing materials ut their girdles, and many of them were 
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no strangers to Latin. Bertrand de Born, William of 
Aquitaine, and Bernard of Ventadour, bear witness thai 
then at least the nobles of France were no more hostile 
to letters than the peasants were; and that they shared 
in the poetical movement of the South. The first chronic- 
lers who wrote in French were nobles and laymen: Ville- 
hardouin and Joinville. In 1337 we find the scions ot 
the first families following the courses of the University 
of Orleans. As to the documents which they are said 
to have been unable to sign, “because of their condition 
of gentlemen,” such papers do not exist, and no paleog- 
rapher has yet unearthed one containing the alleged for- 
mula. Certainly in order to obtain some proof of this 
medieval ignorance, some have had recourse to the 
crosses traced at the foot of documents of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and to the absence of signatures 
in those of the thirteenth. “But this pretended proof 
cannot stand the tests of diplomatic science,’ remarks 
M. Louandre. “In those days deeds were not authen- 
ticated by written names, but by crosses and seals. The 
most ancient royal signatures are of no earlier date than 
that of Charles V. (of France), who died in 1380. 

Even in‘the early Middle Ages every cathedral, and 
nearly every monastery, had its school and library, in 
accordance with canonical enactments. Hallam admits 
that “The praise of having originally established schools 
belongs to some bishops and abbots of the sixth century,” 
but—at least so far as Ireland is concerned—it is cer- 
tain that her schools were celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope in the fifth century. As to the Continent we find 
the Council of Vaison recommending, in 529, the institu- 
tion of free parochial schools. To mention only a few 
of similar decrees, there is a canon of the Third General 
Council of Constantinople, in 680, commanding priests 
to have free schools in all country places; one of a Synod 
of Orleans, in 800, ordering the parochial clergy “to 
teach little children with the greatest kindness, receiving 
no compensation, save the voluntary offerings of 
parents”: one of Mentz, in 813, commanding parents to 
send their children “to the schools in the monasteries or 
in the houses of the parish clergy” ; one of Rome, in 826, 
prescribing schools in every suitable place. 
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ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

As to higher education, not only was it not neglected, 
but the most celebrated universities were founded and 
perfected in the “dark” ages. Most renowned was the 
Irish school of Benchor (Bangor) with its thousands 
of scholars, and the other Irish establishments at Lindis- 
farne in England, at Bobbio in Italy, at Verdun in 
France, and at Wurzburg, Ratisbon, Erfut, Cologne and 
Vienna in Germany. The great University of Bologna, 
an outgrowth of the school for law there established 
by Theodosius ITI. in the fifth century, became so famous 
under Irnerius (d. 1140) that of foreigners alone more 
than 10,000 thronged its halls. The University of Padua 
frequently numbered 18,000 students. Famous also were 
the Universities of Rome, Pavia, Naples and Perugia: 
of Paris; of Alcala, Salamanca and Valladolid; of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. In Germany the thirteenth cen- 
tury was an unfortunate one for letters. Leibnitz says 
that the tenth was golden compared with the thirteenth; 
Heeren calls it most unfruitful; Meiners constantly de- 
plores it; Eichorn designates it as “wisdom degenerated 
into barbarism.” But the fourteenth century brought a 
change to the Germans. The University of Vienna was 
founded in 1364; that of Heidelberg in 1386; of Erfurt, 
1392; of Leipsic, 1409; of Wurzburg, 1410; of Rostock, 
1419; of Louvain, 1425; of Treves, 1454; of Freiburg, 
1456; of Basel, 1459; of Ingolstadt, 1472; Tubingen 
and Metz, 1477; Cologne, 1483. Gerard Grott, a student 
of Paris, founded in 1376, at Deventer, his birthplace, an 
Order whose members were sworn to help the poor, 
either by their manual labor or by gratuitous instruction. 
Says Cantu: 

Very soon this Order associating thus the two passions 
of that time, piety and study, taught trades and writing in 
those monasteries which were called of St. Jerome, or of 
the Good Brethren, or of the Common Life; while in other 
places it kept schools of writing and of mechanics for poor 
children. To others it taught Latin, Greek, Hebrew, mathe- 
matics and fine arts. In 1433, it had forty-five houses, and 
in 1460 thrice that number. Thomas 4Kempis transported 
the system to St. Agnes, near Zwolle, where were founded 
the apostles of classic literature in Germany; Maurice, 
Count of Spiegelberg, and Rudolph Langius, afterward pre- 


lates; Anthony of .Liber, Louis Dringenberg, Alexander 
Hagius, and Rudolph Agricola. 
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As to the pretended ignorance of Charlemagne, we 
prefer more ancient and more reliable authority than that 
of Voltaire, the author of this assertion. In the “Acts” 
of the Council of Fisme, held in 881, we read that 
the members exhorted King Louis IIT. “to imitate Charle- 
magne, who used to place tablets under his pillow, that ae 
might take note of whatever came to his mind during 
the night which would profit the Church, or conduce 
to the prosperity of his kingdom.” It was the celebrate1 
Hinemar, in the name of the Council, who drew up these 
“Acts” of Fisme; and certainly he is good authority in 
this matter, for he had passed much: of his life in the 
society of Louis the Compliant, a son of Charlemagne. 
But is not the testimony of Eginhard, son-in-law of 
Charlemagne, to be preferred to that of the prelates of 
Fisme? Sismondi, who admits the extraordinary learn- 
ing of the great Emperor, is so impressed by the words 
of Eginhard, that he concludes that the monarch acquired 
his knowledge by means of oral teaching. We would 
prefer the authority of the bishops of France headed by 
Hincmar, to that of Eginhard; but the two testimonies 
do not conflict. Eginhard says: “He tried to write, and 
he used to keep tablets under the pillows of his bed, 
so that, when time permitted, he could accustom his hand 
to the forming of letters; but he had little success in a 
task difficult in itself, and assumed so late in life.” Egin- 
hard admits, then, that Charlemagne had some success 
in his endeavors. We know, too, that he could form his 
monogram; and Lambecius, the erudite secretary of 
Christina of Sweden, speaks of a manuscript of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans “corrected by the Emperor’s 
own hand.” We are therefore led to accept that inter- 
pretation of Eginhard’s remark which is given by Lam- 
becius, and since that critic’s time by the best commenta- 
tors, such as Michelet, Henri Martin and Guizot; to the 
effect that there is therein no question of writing in gen- 
eral, but merely of a running hand. In fine, Charlemagne 
could write by means of what we style square or printed 
characters; he found it difficult to write a running hand,. 
in other words, he could write, but he was not a calig- 
rapher. Ampere opines that the monarch tried to excel 
in the art of illuminating manuscripts, that is, of paint- 
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ing the majuscule letters which so excite the admiration 
of moderns. 

Since Eginhard is adduced to prove the ignorance of 
Charlemagne, it is well to note what this chronicler tells 
us, in the same chapter, about the Emperor’s learning. 
Charlemagne spoke Latin fluently and with elegance; 
Greek was familiar to him, although his pronunciation 
of it was defective. He was passionately fond of the 
fine arts. He drew to his court the wisest men of the 
day, e. g., Peter of Pisa and Alcuin, and very soon he 
nearly equaled his masters in their respective branches. 
He began the composition of a Teutonic grammar, and 
he undertook a version of the New Testament based 
on the Greek and Syriac texts. He understood perfectly 
the intricacies of liturgy, psalmody, the Gregorian chant, 
etc. During his meals he listened to the reading of his- 
tories ; he was especially fond of St. Augustine’s “City of 
God.” He preferred to attend the schools he had 
founded, rather than any kind of amusement. Further- 
more and finally, he compelled his daughters, as well as 
his sons, to cultivate the fine arts. 

In this so badly understood epoch, flourished Adelard, 
Dante, Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas. It is true 
that the hunting and soldiering barbarians at first dis- 
dained the peaceful triumphs of letters and regarded the 
fine arts as a disgraceful inheritance of the people they 
had conquered; that for a time even the older subjects 
—of the secular order—of Rome lost taste for the sub- 
- lime and the beautiful. But then science found friends 
in the sanctuary and in the cloister; and the clergy pre- 
served, as a sacred deposit, the traditions of literature 
and art. As for moral science, have modern times sur- 
passed St. Anselm and St. Peter Damien, Lanfranc 
or Peter Lombard? As for practical science and the arts, 
are we much more advanced than our medieval ances- 
tors? We will here mention a few of the inventions an1 
improvements which we owe to these compassionated 
men: 

Ist. The paper on which we write (linen) is, accord- 
ing to Hallam, an invention of the year 1100; and cotton 
paper was used in Italy in the tenth century. Casiri, 
drawing up a catalogue of the Escurial Library, says 
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the most of its medieval manuscripts are of rag-paper, 
or chartaceos, as he styles them in contradistinction to 
the membraneous and cotton ones. He cites the 
“Aphorisms” of Hippocrates in a paper cordex of the 
year 1100, but does not deem it remarkable. Venerable 
Peter of Cluny, in a treatise against the Jews, speaks of 
books made from the shreds of old clothes. 

2nd. The art of printing, or rather the press, was in- 
vented in 1436, either by Lawrence Coster, a priest oi 
the Cathedral of Harlem and a xylograph printer, or by 
the artist Gansfleish, called Guttenberg; but printing by 
hand was done in the tenth century. The “Chronicles of 
Feltre” tells us that Panfilio Castaldi, a humanist of that 
city, taught his disciple Faust, in 1436, the use of mov- 
able types. Stereotyping, now the perfection of printing, 
was practised by Coster; though of course he knew of 
no way of casting the plates. 

3. That music may now be called a science is due to 
an Italian monk, Guido of Arezzo, who determined the 
scale, hitherto uncertain, in 1124. His “‘solmization”—or 
the use of the ut, re, mi, fal, sol, la—was signified by 
means of the words of the first verses of the Vesper 
hymn for the Feast of St. John the Baptist. Before 
the time of Pope Gregory the Great (590) the Italians 
used an alphabetical notation composed of the first fif- 
teen letters; but that Pontiff reduced them to the first 
seven for the diatonic scale, distinguishing the octaves 


“by capitals of the lower, and small letters for the upper. 


Ughelli proves, in his “Sacred Italy,” that the Italians 
used pneumatic organs in the ninth century. 

4. In the twelfth century, the mariners of Amalfi 
first applied the knowledge of the loadstone to navigation, 
thus enabling subsequent Italian navigators to prosecute 
geographical discovery. 

It is amusing to learn that in those days of al- 
leged ignorance, and hence of presumed neglect of study, 
one of the most important aids to study should have 
been invented. To enable persons of defective eyesight 
to read, the ancients used a sphere filled with water ; but 
about 1285 a monk of Pisa, named Salvino d’Armato, 
invented spectacles. In a sermon preached in Florence 
on February 23, 1305, the celebrated friar, Giordano de 
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Rivalta, said: “Only twenty years ago were spectacles 
invented; I knew and conversed with the inventor.” 

6. By a people’s language we can surely judge of 
their refinement and intellectual caliber. Humboldt may 
have erred when he pronounced that grammatical forms 
are not the fruit of the progress made by a nation in 
the analysis of thought; but he was right in saying that 
these forms “are results of the manner in which a nation 
considers and treats its language.” And we are asked 
to believe that the densest ignorance and the grossest 
sentiments were the portions of those times which pro- 
duced the sweet and philosophic Italian, the majestic 
Spanish, the graceful French, and the forcible English 
and German tongues. When the decay of the Roman 
Empire and of Roman civilization had entailed that of 
the Latin language, the succeeding jargons could not be 
termed languages; but Christianity took hold of the raw 
material, and, to use the words of Gioberti, 
placed therein the embryonic principles of new organiza- 
tions, and fecundated them with the hieratic word, per- 
forming the two duties symbolized by the Oriental myths 
of the cosmic egg and androgynism. Thus the modern 
idioms were born from the material of the old,’ informed 
and organized by the religious idea and the sacerdotal word. 
At first each of these idioms was a mere dialect,—that is, 
. a vulgar speech, rude, ignoble, private, unfit for public use 
and for writing; not yet possessed of a life of its own, inde- 
pendent of the mother’s. And just as the fetus becomes a 
man, the human animal an infant, coming out into the light. - 
and entirely separating from the maternal body, so a dialect 
is transformed into an illustrious language, fit to signify 
ideal things through the work of noble writers, who divert 
it from popular usage, and introduce it into the forum, the 
temple, the schools and the conversation of the learned. 


7. Have the modern times rivaled the Middle Ages 
in architectural skill and taste? With the exception of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, itself a result of the spirit of that 
despised period, all the most magnificent structures of 
Europe, all the real triumphs of architecture, are of 
medieval conception and execution. Glass windows, too, 
introduced in the fourth centurv, commenced to present 
beautiful colors in the early Middle Ages; and in the 
twelfth century the Church, by means of those wonderful 
window-pictures, developed her plan, begun in the Cata- 
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combs of Rome, of reaching the hearts and intellects o1 
such of her children as, perchance, were not penetrated 
by the words of her preachers. 

8. In 650 windmills were invented; in 657, organs; 
Greek fire in 670; carpet-weaving in 720; clocks in 760; 
in 790 the Arabic numerals were introduced; in 1130 the 
silkworm was first cultivated in Europe; in 1278 gun- 
powder was invented; engraving in 1410; oil-painting, 
though many ascribe it to Van Dyck, was in use in 1415. 

As for the science of criticism, which many regard as 
a peculiar pride of our century, it is generally supposed 
to have been so little understood as to indicate by its ab- 
sence the intellectual inferiority of the Middle Ages. 
And yet modern critics can point to a very few questions 
agitated by themselves which were not raised during that 
period. It is a remarkable fact that while the critics of 
the Golden Age of Leo X. credit the tales of Annio 
of Viterbo, the Chatterton of the fifteenth century, and 
while even the skeptics of the “Encyciopedia” believed 
in Ossian, the darkest century of the Middle Ages, the 
eleventh, disputed the authenticity of the false “Decre- 
tals” of Isidore Mercator. Centuries before the Protes- 
tants of England and America gave up their persecu- 
tion of witches, Bishop Agobard and King Luitprand 
had condemned such absurdity (ninth century) ; and the 
former had protested against trials by combat, and 
against ordeals by fire and water Nor can modern times 
claim the credit of having discovered what is called the 
Copernican system; for Bishop John of Salisbury 
(1180), and four centuries before him the Irish monk, 
Virgilius (Gerghil), had taught the correct mundane 
system and the existence of antipodes. 

Never in modern days have the pretensions of 
savereigns been more jealously watched and more 
heartily resisted by the people than in the days so gen- 
erally supposed to have been a period of prostration be- 
fore royal caprice. Whereas the legislation of ancient 
Rome had established the sole will of the prince as the 
reason of all law, the Canon Law of the Church, a crown- 
ing glory of the Middle Ages, taught that law supposes 
the consent of the people, and has for its end only the 
good of the community. As far back-as the eighth 
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century Rattier, Bishop of Verona, proclaimed that hu- 
man nature is ever equal to itself, and that, therefore, no 
man has received from God the right to command his 
neighbor. The science of Government has never been 
laid down better than by the Angelic Doctor, that light 
sufficient of itself to dissipate the darkness of an entire 
epoch. 
LIBERTY IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 

No modern abolitionist has more earnestly pleaded in 
favor of universal freedom than did the monk Smarag- 
dus in the eighth century. The masses were no more 
content in those days than they are now to quietly accept 
whatever they found at hand. 

Every dogma, rite and system, [observes Cantu], found 
champions and opponents; and the political heresies of Ar- 
nold of Brescia and of Friar Dolcino, the philosophical ones 
of Origen and of Abelard, the religious ones of Photius 
and of the Albigenses, left nothing new for Luther and 
Socinus to pronounce. And what if we reflect that these 
rude ancestors of our civilized half of the world; that by 
the translation of the Bible modern languages were formed; 
that hymns were composed which were sung by the most 
refined centuries; that entire nations were withdrawn from 
licentious and ferocious superstition? Undoubtedly, much 
is wanting; but deny, if you can, to Alexander the title of 
consummate general because he would not have been able 
to conquer at Leipsic or to reduce Antwerp, or the title of 
poet to Homer because he was ignorant of geography and 
astronomy. 

In the Middle Ages the science of government had al- 
ready been able to abolish that system of centralization 
which in later times became, and is yet, the curse of 
modern Europe. In England, then perfectly Catholic, 
parliamentary government was developed, at least in its 
essentials ; for the English liberties date from the Charter 
of Henry I., in 1103; and above all from the great Char- 
ter of John Lackland, in 1215; and the Provisions of 
Oxford, in 1258, the source of the House of Commons. 
Spain had her liberties developed in her cortes, and Ger- 
many in her diets. In France political life was nourishe1 
by the Champs de Mars and of May, and then by the 
Estates. And in Italy, where the influence of the Papacy 
was the most immediately exercised, the most favorable 
ground for the republican institutions was found and 
cultivated ; the glories of the medieval republics of Genoa, 
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Pisa, Sienna, Florence and Venice need no description. 
This last point is beyond contestation; political liberty 
existed in the “dark” ages, and under the full domina- 
tion of the Catholic Church. 

Well might Augustine Thierry call the Middle Ages 
the real epoch of liberty. Even in the Papal States, the 
government of which at this period might naturally be 
supposed to have been redolent of absolutism, the Popes 
of those days carried on their government in union with 
their people, that is, with the “Roman Republic.” It 
was not until 1353 that Cardinal Albornoz, legate of Pope 
Innocent VI. (residing at Avignon), tried to introduce 
a sovereignty like that in other monarchies by destroying 
the petty lords; but even he guaranteed many of the an- 
cient privileges by his “Egidian Constitutions,” which 
for centuries remained the real public law of the Ro-. 
magna ; and down to the revolution of 1797 the Pontifical 
sovereignty remained rather nominal than despotic. In 
fact, not before the Congress of Vienna, in 1815—the 
royal members of which, says Cantu, wished that all 
mediate jurisdiction should cease, and that, especially in 
Italy, no written rights of the people should exist—did 
absolutism in any sense prevail in the Papal States. 

Tue Epocu or FREEDOM. 

Nor was the will of a nation, as to its choice of a 
ruler, a thing generally ignored in the Middle Ages. In 
England the early kings mounted the throne only with 
the consent of the “witans,” or great ones; and the older 
writers ordinarily speak of election as the title to reign 
of their sovereigns. Even after the Norman Conquest, 
William and his first successors rested their claims on 
the national will. After the death of the Lion Heart, 
it was the great council of England assembled at 
Northampton, which definitely settled the crown of John 
Lackland; and at the coronation at Westminster the 
Primate justified the exclusion of Arthur by alleging the 
right of the nation to choose, from among the royal 
princes, him who seemed to be most worthy of the scep- 
tre. In Germany, after the death of the last descendant 
of the German branch of Charlemagne, an assembly of 
the lords placed Conrad I. on the throne—subject, of 
course, as was ever the case, to confirmation by the 
Roman Pontiff. This right to choose the Emperor of the 
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Holy Roman Empire afterward passed to the ten, and 
then to the seven Electors. In France, from the very 
origin of the monarchy, the nation participated in the 
inauguration of the supreme power. Under the Car- 
lovingian dynasty the sovereign was proclaimed: in a 
general assembly, and then raised on a buckler supported 
by the chiefs of the nation. And these notables exer- 
cised, down to the fall of the Merovingian dynasty, the 
right to depose unworthy kings, thus Childeric I. was 
deposed because of his oppressions, and Childeric III. on 
account of imbecility. 

When Charlemagne divided his States among his three 
sons, he decreed that “if one of the three brothers should 
have a son whom the people would be willing to elect to 
the kingdom of his father, his uncles should consent.” 
Similar dispositions were made by Louise le Debonnaire 
in his successive divisions of the Empire. When Louis 
le Begue was crowned at Compiégne, he styled himself 
“King, by the mercy of God and the choice of the peo- 
ple.” On the death of Louis V., his successor by heredity 
should have been his uncle, Charles of Lorraine: but as 
that prince had alienated the hearts of the people, the 
prelates and lords met at Senlis in 987, and gave the 
crown of Charlemagne to Hugh Capet. Nor can it be 
said that the people were ignored in all this developmen: 
of the exercise of political right; for the Third Estate 
—all of the nation that was not clergy or nobility— 
shows itself during the Middle Ages ever vigorous and 
aggressive. In France, at least, the political life of the 
Third Estate began with the monarchy. After the King 
came his “leudes,” or great vassals, who were the source 
of the nobility, or grande noblesse; then came the 
ple, composed of freemen (ingenui) and serfs. The 
freemen, possessors of their own lands (called “allo- 
diales”), were obliged to military service. These men 
voted in the general assemblies of the nation or the 
Champs de Mars or of May. Behold the origin of the 
Third Estate. But with the twelfth century began the 
great influence of this body. Louis le Gros emancipated 
the Communes, gave liberty to the cities, and thus started 
municipal life. The benedictiné Abbot Suger—the 
greatest statesman of his age, who ruled France under 
Louis le Jeune—developed these liberties, and very soon 
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serfdom disappeared ‘in the greater part of the kingdom. 
Under the Capetian kings, the Estates General, properly 
so called, succeeded the old assemblies of the nation, the 
first solemn reunion being held under the arches of Notre 
Dame de Paris in 1302, and the people having their votes 
and cahiers equally with the clergy and nobility. And 
the resolutions of this assembly surpass, in some respects, 
the modern guarantees of constitutional government. 

Montesquieu, that genius whom Cantu appropriately 
characterizes as “imprisoned in his own century,” was 
constrained, despite his prejudice as to the “barbarism” 
of medieval law, to avow that government was then “well 
moderated” ; and precisely because “the civil liberties of 
the people, the prerogatives of the nobility and clergy, 
and the power of the sovereign, moved in concert.” 
When even the positivist Augustin Thierry declares that 
the Middle Ages formed “the true epoch of freedom,’ 
one is prepared to hear Montalembert, who, with the 
sole exception of Cantu, penetrated the spirit of this 
calumniated period better than any other modern pub- 
licist, announcing his conviction that the “Middle Ages 
were the era of really representative government, of in- - 
stitutions more sincerely and efficaciously representative 
than any which have been imagined since that time. Yes, 
representative government was born in the Middle Ages, 
and belongs to them. It was born of a natural combina- 
tion of the elements which then constituted society; it 
came from the common action of the Church, Catholic 
royalty, the owners of the land, and the emancipated 
municipalities.” 


“Unproductive” Monks 

PEAKING in his book, “French Windows,” of those 

ultra-modern Catholics who think that monks are 
“out of date” nowadays, John Ayscough well remarks: 
“If God is out of date . . . then monks are out of 
date too. Their reasonableness depends on His existence. 
and the reality of His claims. They are just for God. 
They do not fly to philanthropy to excuse themselves.” 
That thorough knowledge of God and His claims which 
most men fly from, monks hunger after. In order to learn 
as much about Him as possible, they become specialists in 
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prayer and make the practice of contemplation their life- 
work. As the world, however, considers such an occupa- 
tion “unproductive” and therefore useless scant patience 
is had with men who, as the phrase runs, “do nothing 
but pray.” 

“It is true that I ‘do nothing but pray,’” the mionk 
might serenely answer his scornful critics. “But I observe 
that for some four years during the Great War you did 
practically nothing but kill one another. Perhaps my 
occupation was the more productive of the two after all. 
For the fervent intercession of the just man is strong 
with God, and I am devoting my life, as you know, to 
the attainment of high proficiency in prayer.” 

The monk could appeal, moreover, to history to prove 
that even from a more material point of view he has by 
no means been “unproductive.” And as for our own 
day, when the importance of agriculture is realized as 
never before, the highly necessary farmer, when tempted 
to discontent with his laborious, humdrum life, can be- 
hold the monks silently working in their fields and reflect 
with John Ayscough: 

“There are husbandmen like me. Their life of toil in 
furrow and farmstead is mine. They see no variati~ 
but that of the seasons, no more than I: monotony of 
labor is their lot, as it is mine; looking downward, then, 
as I delve, can I not be seeing heaven as they, and grow- 
ing hourly more at home (like them) with my one neigh- 
bor, God?” As he trudges homeward through the misty 
dusk, and hears their bell ring out on the frosty air, must 
he not say, “I to my hard-earned frugal meal, to my 
hearth, and to my rest ; they, empty-bellied, to their prayer 
and praise, their brief hard repose, and then their vigil 
with the Great Sentinel of all,” and must he not join his 
dumb heart in praise with theirs? Must not his empty 
fields seem less lonely? ; 

Even if monks did no more for the world than to be 
models for it of patient, frugal industry the reason for 
their existence would be amply sufficient. But besides 
that the true monk, by thinking of God always and work- 
ing for Him alone, makes up for the multitudes of men 


who work only for themselves and never think of God 
at all. 








